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The increasing globalisation of the world’s 
economies, the pace of technological development 
and major social and political change in many 
countries are radically altering the shape of 
business and industry, employment opportunities 
and the way people live. In Australia and 
overseas, business and industry are striving to 
become more innovative and competitive. (...) For 
South Australia to have a skilled, flexible and 
creative workforce in the future, our students will 
need to be well-educated, creative, innovative, 
self-motivated and able to work collaboratively. 
They will need to be confident, at ease with 
dealing with risk and 
uncertainty, and see change 
both as a challenge and an 
opportunity. (From; ‘Creating 
a Spirit of Enterprise’ in 
Department for Education and 
Children’s Services 1997) 1 

The defeat of communism (...) 
has brought almost universal agreement that there 
is no serious alternative to free market systems as 
the way to organise economic life successfully. (...) 
the new world order will usher in a period of 
economic growth and development, based on 
economic liberalism and free market capitalism. 
(Business Council of Australia 1993: 43) 


OECD 1989) for schools to contribute to the 
development of an ‘enterprise culture’ and to produce 
‘enterprising’ young people. Carried on the back of a 
self-confident neo-liberalism and a Post-Fordist 
rhetoric trumpeting the arrival of globalised 
economies and hyper-competitive ‘new times’, 
enterprise education is seen as a way of shaping the 
products of schooling and the aspirations of young 
people tightly to needs of capital. 

While the substantive focus of this paper centres on 
enterprise education in schools, the broad object is 
capitalist schooling and its essential product: labour 
power. It is this commodity of a 
‘special kind’, as Marx put it, 
existing ‘as a capacity of the living 
individual* (1990: 274) that 
secures schooling to the 
reproduction of capitalist 
relations. This is not to argue for 
a functionalist account of social 
reality that directly links schooling 
to the landscape of economic life and in doing so 
results in the ultimate subjugation of human agency 
under the weight of social structure. Rather, it is to 
emphasise the central place that capital must take in 
intellectual work directed to understanding the 
dynamics of contemporary schooling in capitalist 
societies. 


The social production of labour 
power occurs on contested 
ground and enterprise 
education in schools is just one 
of the latest battle-grounds 
where this struggle continues. 


The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole 
surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, 
establish connections everywhere. ... It compels all 
nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the 
bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to 
introduce what it calls civilisation into their midst 
i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. In one 
word, it creates a world after its own image. 
(Marx and Engels 1969: 112) 

There is considerable enthusiasm amongst political 
leaders, captains of industry, and education ‘experts’ 
in Australia, Britain, and other Western nations (see 


It will be argued that the calls for schools to produce 
‘enterprising’ young people are a response to, and an 
expression of, capital’s need to secure the continuing 
productive services of labour power. The containment 
of labour power within capitalist relations requires, in 
part, keeping the contradictions of commodity 
production, as Habermas (1975) has put it, ‘below the 
surface of attention’. In the first section of this paper, 
Habermas’ theory of legitimation crisis will be 
employed to illuminate the central role of the state 
and ideological apparatuses like schools in attempts to 
/tame and contain the labour power commodity. 
Importantly, however, the success of these efforts 
cannot be guaranteed - it has to be worked for. The 
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their roots for Habermas in the 'motivational 
syndromes’ of civil and familial-vocational privatism. 
Widespread civil privatism, characterised by a high 
public interest in the political system’s output at a 
level demanding little participation or input, is 
understood by Habermas to be important for the 
capitalist state in avoiding ‘crises of motivation’. 

In this de-politicised world, inspiration, purpose and 
human action are not seen to have their roots on 
collectivism or emerge from the processes of 
participatory democracy. Indeed, state stability rests 
firmly on civil isolation and familial-vocational 
privatism where private consumption and individual 
career are paramount concerns. Offe puts it this way: 

The functioning of the commodity form 
presupposes two related norms with which 
individual actors must comply. First, they must be 
willing to utilise the opportunities open to them, 
and they must constantly strive to improve their 
relative position in the exchange process 
(possessiveness). Second, they must be willing to 
accept whatever material outcome emerges from 
their particular exchange relationship - 
particularly if this outcome is unfavourable to 
them. Such outcomes must, in other words, be 
attributed to either natural events or to the virtues 
and failures of the individual (individualism). 
(1984: 128) 


experiences of whole groups of classes of people, 
and whole communities. (Hall and Jacques 1989: 
17) 

Recognition of the reality of the ‘deep entrenchment’ 
of capital with all its ‘gritty realities’, as Apple (1995) 
puts it, has implications for understanding capitalist 
schooling and the current enthusiasm for enterprise 
education - particularly with regard to claims to its 
progressive, democratic, and liberating credentials. 

This is the focus of the following section. 

Schooling and the Transformative Potential of 
Enterprise 

It is common amongst enterprise education enthusiasts 
to separate the ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ definitions of 
what it means to be enterprising. An early example of 
this appears in a 1989 OECD Educational 
Monograph entitled Towards an Enterprising Culture : 
A Challenge to Education and Training. The text was 
prepared by international enterprise education guru 
Colin Ball against a stated backdrop of ‘increasing 
concern’ for the need to strengthen ‘enterprising 
capacities of individuals and economies’ (OECD 1989: 
5). 

After examining the efforts of OECD countries, Ball 
concluded that good enterprise education practice 
could be divided into two categories, or ‘approaches’. 
The ‘narrow’ approach he saw developing and 
promoting ‘business entrepreneurialism’ that enabled 
‘young people to learn, usually on an experiential 
basis, about business start-up and management’ 

(OECD 1989: 6). On the other 
hand, the ‘broad’ approach 
related to ‘personal 
development’. For Ball the 
importance of this dimension 
was the inculcation ‘of those 
personal dispositions, abilities 
and competencies related to 
creativity, initiative, problem 
solving, flexibility, adaptability, 
the taking of responsibility and knowing how to learn 
and relearn’ (OECD 1989: 10). 

The significance of this separation cannot be 
overstated. It is important, not for its substance, but 
\for the purposes it serves. By highlighting 
entrepreneurialism and personal development (and 
slipping easily between the two) the promoters of 
enterprise education are able to appeal to seemingly 
diverse groups in the worlds of business, industry and 
education. Enterprise education has something for the 
economic utilitarians who would have schools tied 
even closer to the needs of business and industry than 
they are today. There is also bait to attract the more 
liberal minded for whom the purposes of schooling 


I contend that the evident tensions within the ideology 
of possessive individualism are played out in the lived- 
relations of everyday life under capitalism. It is to such 
tensions that Gee, Hull and 
Lankshear (1996) refer, albeit 
from within a more ‘socio¬ 
cultural’ frame, when they 
challenge the language and 
ideological practice of what 
they call the ‘new capitalism’. 

Using ethnographic case 
studies, they expose the claims 
that contemporary workplaces are participatory, 
democratic, and non-authoritarian as a kind of 
smokescreen for capitalism’s appetite for the opposite 
(see, for example: Aronowitz and DiFazio 1994, 

Brosio 1994). Behind the Post-Fordist, ‘fast capitalist’ 
language is the hegemonic partnership of libertarian 
ideology and neo-classical economics. This points to 
the centrality and dominance of capital that even 
‘New Times’ theorists recognise: 

New Times, after all, is still new times for 
capitalism, which remains in place, untranscended 
in all its fundamental rhythms and tendencies. 
Capital is still deeply entrenched - in fact, more 
so globally, than ever before. And all the old 
inequalities with it remain, defining the life 


By highlighting entrepreneurialism 
and personal development (and 
slipping easily between the two) the 
promoters of enterprise education 
are able to appeal to seemingly 
diverse groups... 
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the state. At the same time, enterprising individuals 
are to give more of themselves to the ‘team’, the 
company, and capitalism. Even the unemployed have a 
duty to ‘actively seek work, rather than (take) refuge 
in the ‘dependency culture’ provided by the welfare 
state’ (Heelas and Morris 1992: 2). 

With individual responsibility asserted as a moral 
imperative, the social world appears hopelessly 
complex and incomprehensible. As such, the 
possibilities of collective action for radical progressive 
social change all but disappear as idealistic dreams in 
the face the ‘reality 5 that there is no alternative free 
market capitalism {see Business Council of Australia: 
1993: 43). Furlong and Cartmel draw attention to this 
ideology in their book Young People and Social 
Change. They talk of the ‘epistemological fallacy of 
late modernity’: 

... although social structures, such as class, 
continue to shape life chances, these structures 
tend to become increasingly obscure as collectivist 
traditions weaken and individualist values 
intensify. As a consequence of these changes, 
people come to regard the social world as 
unpredictable and filled with risks which can only 
be negotiated on an individual level. ... (In other 
words), crises are perceived as individual short¬ 
comings rather than the outcome of processes 
which are largely outside the control of 
individuals. (1997: 2 and 114) 

However, such ‘fallacies’ offer opportunities for a 
radicalised enterprise 
education to explore and 
exploit the contradictions 
and tensions of commodity 
production. The enterprise 
qualities of creativity, 
courage and fearlessness to 
confront (and instigate) change can be used to work 
within the cracks and expose the gritty realities of 
capitalist life. 

A starting point for such work might lie with a 
consideration of MacDonald and Coffield’s (1991) 
study of the attempt in the 1980s to create an 
enterprise culture in British youth. Following Bill 
Law’s ‘Colour Coded Curriculum’ (see 1991: 80-3) 
they developed a typology of youth enterprise 
schemes. In their schema MacDonald and Coffield 
describe three models, or ‘colours’ of enterprise: ‘blue’ 
- enterprise as self-employment in small business; 
‘pink 5 - enterprise in profit sharing co-operatives; and 
‘green 5 - enterprise as community development and 
environmental projects. 

MacDonald and Coffield’s typology shows very clearly 
that enterprise need not be contained within a single 


form. Indeed, some enterprise forms (and, by 
implication, some forms of enterprise education) may 
possess the potential to challenge bourgeois hegemony. 
Moving from ‘blue’ to ‘green’ enterprise, for example, 
the tension between capital’s restless need for 
continued growth and the real human need for healthy 
ecological systems becomes sharper. 

A tantalising possibility flowing from the enterprise 
typology is that there may be further, yet to be 
explored, models. MacDonald and Coffield suggest a 
‘rainbow’ alternative that incorporates a mixture of 
colours. While it would be interesting to ponder the 
outcome of this pluralistic vision, it would still leave, 
in realty, capital at the unexamined heart of schooling 
and enterprise. Rather, I suggest educators turn to the 
radical impulse of a critical pedagogy (see, for 
example: McLaren and Farahmandpur 1999; 

McLaren 1998) to realise enterprise education as a 
truly anti-capitalist project. Within such a radical 
frame ‘personal development’ - much lauded in ‘blue’, 
‘pink’, and ‘green’ enterprise initiatives - would mean 
confronting ourselves as capital. Only then would we 
be in a position to dissolve ‘capital through praxis and 
hence to give ourselves - as post-human and post¬ 
capitalist life forms - an alternative, and open, future’ 
(Rikowski 1999). 

Conclusion 

This paper describes labour power as the essential 
product of capitalist schooling. It takes enterprise 
education as the ideological vessel used to contain the 

power to labour within the 
needs of capital. This need 
not be. Enterprise is a 
quality appropriate to the 
human condition, 
emphasising creativity, 
resourcefulness and 
courage. However, within the spirit of bourgeois 
individualism we are presented, as Skillen puts it, 

‘with the image of people detached from workers’ 
organizations, desperate enough to hustle for any job 
as entrepreneurs-at-large on their bikes - offering 
themselves as that most ‘entrepreneurial’ of all objects, 
the individualized commodity’ (1992: 79). 

For those of us concerned with social and economic 
justice in our times then it is not the ‘image’, as Skillen 
puts it, that our collective transformative energies are 
to be directed but to the ‘gritty realities’ and deep 
contradictions of bourgeois existence. Enterprise 
education understood as commodity production 
provides exactly that space for radical transformative 
work. ® 


...some enterprise forms (and, by 
implication, some forms of enterprise 
education) may possess the potential to 
challenge bourgeois hegemony. 
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